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ON THE ADULT MALE PLUMAGE OF WILSON'S PHALAROPE. 
(Steganopus Wilsoni Sab.) 



By S. W. Williston, New Haven, Conn. 



From careful observations the present season in Southern Wyoming, 
I became well satisfied that what has been hitherto considered the young 
plumage of this bird, has been confounded with the adult male. The birds 
first made their appearance in the vicinity of Lake Como, May 5th, and 
afterwards became somewhat abundant, breeding in the marshy lands dur- 
ing June. A perfectly formed egg was taken from the oviduct of a female, 
June 8, although search for the nests was unsuccessful. The plumage here 
given is based upon the uniform result of seventeen dissections, in which 
the female plumage was invariably as given in Dr. Coues' excellent Key to 
North American Birds. 

Steganopus Wilsoni male. Crown dark, nearly the color of the lesser 
wing coverts, somewhat ashy on the occiput and nape. Forehead lighter. 
The stripe running from bill, back through the eyes, so characteristic of the 
female, is faint, and nearly the color of the forehead. The cinnamon stripe 
on either side of the neck, is faintly marked and speckled with ashy ; breast 
and fore part of the neck more purely white than in the female. The inter- 
scapulars, and many of the scapulars black edged with tawny. Upper tail 
coverts brown, bordered with white; otherwise as in the female. 

The absence of black, and the deep rich cinnamon upon the neck and 
scapulars, together with dark markings of the crown and back, render the 
plumage strikingly different from the female, and I could hardly believe, 
till after repeated dissections, that this soberly marked bird was the adult 
mate of the so richly colored female. The birds are so confiding in their 
habits, that after I had shot nearly a score, I forebore their further des- 
truction, but watched them as they circled in graceful flight about me, or 
swam so lightly in the water. I invariably distinguished the different plum- 
age of the pairs. 

That they should have shown without exception, when at last a year 
old, the adult plumage in the female, and the young plumage in the male, 
seems wholly improbable, and I doubt not that future observation will con- 
firm my discovery. 

No words can convey the beautiful and graceful forms of these birds, 
as they swim so lightly about upon the water. They prefer the small marshy 
ponds, and never venture upon rough water. The nearly related Lobipes 
hyperboreus, on the other hand, delight in deep water, rising and falling 
upon the high waves, far beyong the reach of fire-arms. 



SPERMOPHILUS RICHARDSONII. 



By S. W. Williston. 



I watched with considerable interest, the present season, the habits of 
this spermophile on the Laramie plains, where they exist in great numbers. 
They Avere seen very early in the spring, feeding upon the first green things 
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that appeared, and their burrows through the sand leave permanent rounded 
ridges of dirt. They bring forth their young early in May, gravid females 
being found as late as the second of the month. The first appearance of 
the young above ground was about the twentieth. Five was the largest 
number noted in one litter. The burrows do not descend far into the 
ground; one that was followed for ten feet was in no place more than 
twenty inches from the surface. They throw little or no dirt out from their 
burrows, choosing their entrances from little mounds, especially among the 
sage brush. The burrows frequently have more than one opening, but not 
always. In one case the young were driven out more than forty yards away 
from the hole in which water was poured. I caught, in this way, a dozen 
or more of the little fellows, taming them with but little difficulty, they 
readily feeding from my hands on crackers, cheese or grass. They were 
especially fond of milk, which they drank in large quantities. They spent 
most of the time in sleep, and although not very playful, were most inter- 
esting pets, scolding vehemently when annoyed. One of them finally learned 
the trick of raising a wire in his cage and escaping, repeating it several 
times, till but five were left. The last time they nibbled some poisoned 
bird skins, and died from the effect. 

They will frequently climb high up in the sage bushes, and sit quietly 
feeding upon leaves or grass that they have carried. They certainly never 
from choice feed upon sage leaves. In the latter part of July they Lose 
nearly all timidity in their eager search for winter's food, entering the open 
doors to pick up crumbs thrown from the table, and scrambling over one's 
feet in their restless eagerness. I have been told by several competent ob- 
servers, that before the close of August they suddenly and completely dis- 
appear, not to again show themselves before the following spring. 

It seems to me very probable that many of the spermophiles undergo a 
more or less semi-torpid hibernation during the winter months. A species 
common through Kansas (tridecemlineata) I have frequently tamed. The 
young make their appearance late in May, and within a few minutes after 
being caught,' will be eating contentedly from one's hand. Three thus 
tamed were unintentionally left exposed one frosty night. The next morn- 
ing I was very sorry to find my pets cold and without the least sign of life. 
I threw them forcibly away, and my amazement was great when, a few 
hours later, the cat brought one in not yet dead. Searching for the other 
two, I found them and replaced them in their cage, when they were soon 
eagerly feeding. I afterwards found them susceptible to the same torpor 
for many hours at a time, when exposed to the cold. 



BOTANICAL ADDENDA. 



By Prof. J. H. Carruth. 



Since the "Centennial Catalogue of the Plants of Kansas" was pre- 
pared, nearly a year has elapsed, and I am able to add the following species. 
I am indebted to Mr. B. B. Smyth, of Ellinwood, Barton Co. ; to Mr. James 
Wilson, now at Arkansas City, Cowley Co.; to Mr. Joseph Henry, of Salina; 
to Prof. Wherrell, of Leavenworth; to some persons unknown, but probably 
from the southeast corner of the State, and a few others, for plants; and 
to Mr. E. Hall, of Athens, 111., and S. H. Wright, M. D., of Penn Yan, N Y., 



